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The attitudes and opinions of rujfal Michigan 
residents were surveyed on sttlected issues and p^llGies in 1970* the 
sample included 3«3 irespondentfi d£aim from 31} randomly selected 
sanpUiig points. Sach point was a swal tmnship tKom which about 10 
intesviens *r«re nade. Responses of the 8S farm and 255 nonfarn 
residents were compared in the study. Some major areas covered in the 
interviews were farni policy, political tactics, stx^ikes by farm 
wcrlcerSf and th# family fiarn* It was found that nteaningful 
differences in attitudes on certain social issues existed between 
rural subgroups^ that including the respondent •« sex as a control 
variable led to addi tonal insightSt that farm males always supported 
positions interi^eted as favorable to agriculture^ and that the 
nonf arm female clearly reflected the consuiier orientation. It was 
noted thatf while It was difficult to draw many generalisations from 
this linited study, sex should be taken into account in future 
studies of farm families, (pg) 
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INTRODUCTION 

In llie sumtrar of 1970, sar^yed the attitude 
and opinions on selected otucs and pplici^ of rural 
Miehigan pwdeiits. The sample eoinpriied 343 ra- 
spondeiits. No urbin reiidoiife were ineluded« but 
many respondonts rf^ldlng in rural areas had little 
or no dirtct connection widi a^cult\ire, Ei^fy'^i^t 
were ^tegofteed oj fartn and fiffi as aettfann* 

On three national tisues^pollution, abortion re- 
form and niml development— fern and nonfann 
groups d^Tcd, but not alwa^ as expeeted. 
16% of the sample apeed ^hat poUution problemj are 
oonfined to urtw ar^, only 10% «rf die farm san^le 
agreed with the stat^ent As to tfie ext^t of ap- 
proval of liberalising atortion le^Iation, 4S% of ^e 
total safflple ippwvea, 45% dfeapproved wd 8% had 
no opinion. In rontrast^ 41% of the farm group ap- 
proved, 4S% disai^roved and 14% had no opinion. 
While 61% of the total sample apeed vHOi dfor^ to 
improve the eeonomy and life in luml areaSt only ^% 
of the fam sample ag^ed. 

Comeosui as to the national problems demandmg 
governmental attmUon was great for farm and uoa^ 



farm groups and for most age groups, Rodueing crime 
and air and water pallution %vere considered top 
priority problems, Eaeh %vas mentioned among the 
three major problems by more than 00% of the re* 
spondents. Unemployment reduction, improved bous^ 
ing and slum cl^ance, and conquering killer dis- 
eai^ were lm§ important. 

A ieri^ of questions related to national farm 
poli^ revealed lubstantial support for greater bar* 
fining power for farmers^ but only moderate sup^ 
f^rt for withholding produce from die marlcet, and 
even le^ iupport for strikes. Esc^t for strikes, the 
farm group felt mo^ strongly than the nonfann poup 
on these i^^. 

Our sample of respondents pla^d a high value 
on the family farm. Nmety-one paroent of the farm 
and 71% of the nonfami poup imngly apeed that 
the family farm should be pr^erved as the basic unit 
in American agriculture. To the elated question as 
to whether large corporattoii fmns, commerdaltod 
family famis or small femily farms are b^t for 
American agrictdture, K% of Uie farm but only 35% 
of the nonfann rispondenb said the "small f^adly 
hrmJ" Only 5% and 6% of these poups favored the 
Iwge coi^ratiOQ ferm* 
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TItE SAMPLE 

The sumplc included 343 respondents liun^f^ from 
3^1 randomly'selecttHl ^mpljng points in Michigan. 

10 intervfesv!! were nuidin The fann ntid non-farm 
subgroiips wvre defined by the extent to which a 
rcspondcnti fatnily cngagetl In fanning. A thiw 
phase classifioitton procedure waj used; 

1) The Census Bureau crilefia of farm ^^^.g and 
dollar vahifi of annual sales applied to 
each respondenl;- 

Z) ThfJ5^ not clii^ifietl as a fann tainily using 
the Census ttiteria were omluaied in tenni 
of their reported occtipiitions^ If 4 resj^ndent 'i 
aceiipati«n %va$ "'fBrnicr'^ or "faftn labercr^* he 
wa$ added to the farm grOup« 

,3) All stHI not rlassifled in tlic farm ^wp wetie 
^cpanitetl ac. ording to their spouses occupa- 
tions. ir the $pousc*s occupation was fnnn^ 
ing, the respondent was added to the farm 
subgroup. 

All resi^nndenrs not fneluded in the farm subgroup 
were placed in the nonfarni subgroup. The iubgfoups 
eompared cnnsistecl of 83 respondents classiB^ as 
hirtn and 255 as nonfarni. 



Demographjo Choraeteristl^ 

Sclcctf?d charaet^iristles of the sample of rural 
Michigan respondents are shown in Tables 1 ^od 2* 
A comparison of the two groups by ogej sex, f larital 
status and edueation level is showti in Table I* Both 
groups of respondtmts had larger pRSp^irtiofif ^f oWer 
persons than we expected to find. 

Twenty-eight percent of the fann gmup and J? % 
of the nonfann group we^ BQ yea^ old a^ ov^r. Tbo 
farm gfc^p Had a larger proportidfl ymXM old; 
the nonfam group had a larger pitiportfr n under 40. 
Female outnumbered mal^ in both groupit h"^ *he 
difference was more apparent in the farm poup* Tb^ 
nud-summer s@^n, during which the survey was 
takeni probably affected the availability of mal^ 
espeeially farm malesi for I&ten^ewi* 

'Hie Umt ifsup cgmHifd of S8 fspaitdenb. levtn^is |iv«d oa ^ 
ctmur^driiifd Htmi 7 r^^rlrd fAimtrif $rt Mt ^mptttfon, i»t iUd 
tivr on a taxmi and S reiHsted ipovBc^a omiftatMHi to tart^Jt^ bat 
rsfdmc« tins not on « fttriAt Of 1^ tgn^ fffrai ctitf^^ i^fe^tab^ 
M malm asd SO ItHtuI^ 



TAIiLE t. Stte^^rharimrjitictofthtSimphbyAi^^ 
$ijt^ M0^iUi $mm And Cduaiidn fdf Fdm 
and Nofifann Bei^ndenli, In rcn^niages 
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TABLE % Father i Oceu^tion and Own Oecupatidn of 
Farm and Nanfa^i^ ll^pondefit% In Peront- 
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Baeh group had a ftmnar propofl^fi n^frfct-, bi»l 
unly the nonform group had dfi^reed or separated 
persons. The farm poup had a larger pro^rtion fail* 
ing to earn a h^i school "iplomsu Furthermo^ the 
nonfonn wo mm likely to be talned or edu^ 
eated beyond high school llie nutnl^ of ptrsons 
in each ^up with 1^ than 8 years of edueaU6b» 
w%h a high sdiool diploma, and with a college depe€» 
however, was approadmately tlie same. 
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By definitiofi. those wh le ©ccupation fannifig 
sbmild be in ifrc farm groitp. Table 2, ho^%WTf, ihm*^ 
timt two otiief major dctti^lions \ym Imptrrfant In 
the fdfm ffoup^lctka^ wmk md mafiiifaciuring 

ployment lof nofifdrme« (to «fi even freattf etieftt). 
Of the nonfafm group, 37^ svem cniplG;^ at cfftffs* 
men fofemen mt\ operaljvei. Mote ndnfarrj Uiaii 
farrTi respontlenfs were employed in managerfal posf* 
ttem and In service cwciii^tioni, 

Fathers of the farm i^pondents were usiialiy 
farmers ©r craffsmen (TabFe 2). Though the major 
category for the nonfann poup also farmings it 
was hu than half as gareal as in the farm gtoup. Other 
impoftant oe^patipnn in the ndnfarm group are 
manager* ©ffldali and prsprteta^, o^tsmen and 
operative. 

Another differcmie in the two grou^ wm% whan 
W0 consider what state the re^ndent pew up in* 
Nin€ty-flvi& pereenl of the farm group as ^mpared 
with 85% of the nonfami poup pew up In Uie North 
C^&a! ra^on. Among tmpm^mu ml^d In lliii 
region, Uiose raised in Michigan wm^ mom likely to 
be in the farming poup (87% vs* 72%)* 

As mentioned previously^ qu^tions pertaining to 
the tenanq^ status of r^pondCTte were abo asked,^ 
For the farm poup, 88% own^ their fanm^ 3% 
rented^ 1% worked the farm on ihar^, and tfie tmt 
could not list their farm In one of theie oalegori^ 

*Ti># f^fpfHewtf* dfi^ *»t wik \hh i^^^bm of ea^h raii^s^cBti. hat cs^ 
«Bd lakiK Ai»tber sf tbt mpaedM teM Mm 



Eighty-five i^ficenl of the farm group resided on 
farms m dcfinrf by cemuj crilrrfa. None of fhc^ non- 
farm group n^ided m a censusM^lcfifwd farm, although 
8% lived on 10 or more acres of land, 

AtHhtdoi and Opmfnni 

Re^pondfiut^ were qurstioned al»ut eertain tta* 
fional k^ues aid pfoblcmsj and agricultural policies 
and piacti^. Views on t^Iluiion, a^rtion law re* 
form and govemmontal polf^* for rural areas are given 
fn Table 3, Bural resfdenti, pirllcularly tliose in 
farming, did not apee that polIaUon pfoblems are 
confin^ to urban arcas. 

The slightly more favorable attitude of notifarm 
respomlenti toward abortion law reforms h explained 
by the mom Bppro>1ng attitudes of nonfanti rapond- 
ens and the torgc number of farm males (38^) un- 
dedded on the fc^uc. When evaluated on the basils of 
sex alone, the %vomen d^pprovi^ of abortion Ia%v 
refonn more than men. Although the nonfarm group 
fa%^rtd llhOTlffisd abortica hm ili^tly mmn^ an 
^al portion in each poup opposed r^rm. 

Contrary to e^ipectation, a smaller proportion of 
farm than nonfarni r^pondonbi apee \vith the go\*em* 
ment"i policy to improve the mnomy and life fn ntral 
^e^. Tlie proportions apeeing are 52 and ft4%, 
r^p^tlwly* This variation is explained by the much 
Imver percentage of farm %vomen (46%) who agreed 
"rtcy also had the peat^t amount of disagreement 
and uncertainty toward govemmeni polid^, 

Reiponses to the quation, *%Vhieh three of ihmt 
national problems (R^pondent is banded a ^rd) 
would ^u lAe to see the gov^mtient devote most of 



TABLE 3. R^nsei ef Farm and Noiifam E^pm^tn^ by Set Reptfding Thm National Issues, in Percetitaf^ 
QimHon A* Do ym aute er dlMgreg that peSutoa piotrf^!^ m mt^Bmd ta mh&n ^Mi? 
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ili attention to in the mkt year or two?'* arc* rcpor u-d 
fn Tables 4 amJ S. Tlie c^ru liik^J llie fi^llnwing 

1 ) tryifrg tn tmpfm^e hoiisittg, clearinii slums ^ 

2) tiying to ^utify AmeHca; 

»1) trying to mliicff* twinutiori of ftir nml wAWi 

4) tiyiflg to imprc^e Hghwa^ safely^ 

5) trying to K^uttf unetnployiiiciiti 

6) tf>ing lo rfduc^ iJic amount of crime in the U,S,i 

7) Ifyifig Its feonquut klUes dfimsmi 

8) trying to reduce racial diicfitninaHon; 

9) helping pcopio in poor ar^i; 

10) trying to improve ptibUe edutAtior^. 

Selections ate crnssK^lassifiod by the Indlvidtiars 
fami /nonfarm status and his age. For all age pmips 
there IS a consensus in the problems miikcd first and 
stwinl.* Crime and poHuHon rccclvri the top t%vD 
rankings hy sizeable margins In each age group 
fTable 4). Some differences in the order of these Iwo 
pFobtaim did oceuf In the dlffer^t age grotips. Only 
fatm respondents under 50 yea^ of age ranlced crime 
and three other problems— pubUe education^ racial 
dl^lriilftation and unduiplo^iiient second. 

Age group variations in pefcetvihg national prob- ^ 
lems ranking third, fotirth and fifth in importance are 
very sh*ght among farm and nonfarm r^ondents. The 
most often chTOen probicms arc killer diseases^ un* 
emplejfl^ent and houslng/shimi. Howoverj the order* 
tng of th^e problems does vary so lhat differences 



tuhf^tiup i^kt^ntg «i «ivi4i f^^kkni M oii# tt ihmr three' clMket^ t'trnf 

dfi finm^ nf r«rt»n» in the suh^rmtp ftkelinii * pf^lrm. In 

were ifMm Ifte t^mt tsnk^ Tfte j^blem Willi the iwst hiil^t per^ntAgF 
m:piwfl the appfciiHate ta m ^din^ mrUofit Wued m \l pOii^ 
tidnft (10 prohlctnt And *^NA" Te»p«»e)t For rum^^f JtQ ptt^mm 
wvte ranked llyv?^ four^ ar five tm Ibi 00" iMm sab^^p httame 



TABLE 4t N^ifOii^i PfoUlem!! rfiinJitered Most tmpor^ 
tanM*» by lliifal XhchliiUi Heiidenls, in Per* 
^nfagcs lor ^clrcted Ago Grmipi 
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1»t\vcen certain age groups occiin For example, only 
three age groups, the farm groupi nged 30^19 and 
40-'0 uhd the nonfarm group aged 30-39, ranked ptib- 
He education at higit as fifth. 

"Helping people in poor areas** was mainly the 
concern of the \m\ng and the old but not of the 
iniddIc^ge«L Nonfarm rcspcndents under 30 and 
over TO ranked thfi problem fiflh (28% and le- 
spectively). The farm age group 30-39 yeai^ also 
ranked It fifih with 18%. None of the age gfoup^ 
4049 and 50^ ranked tlie problem in the top five. 

HacinI discrimination %vas mentioned only by those 
farm respondents under 30 (30%) and between 3049 
yeai^ (18%) and by the nonfarm age groups 30-39 
(29if) and 60^ (2£%).* When the problems runked 
one through five we^ controlled by se^c of respondenti 
only minor variations occurred-— even when these sub- 
groups were separated by the farm^nonfarm gate- 
gories. 



two bkfk m^m yiduded is the iampi& 



TABLE 3, The ^vt M^l IniportanI ^atfonal Problems Mentioned by Males' and Females in the Fann and Nonfarm 
Groupi 
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Fnrm Policy Opinioru 

All rt'spomlimfs \vvtv asked a set of sis: qiicslldns 
lit rtaining lo tjafinnal fiirm imlitics ami farm practices. 
Opinlnm of I|m> nnnfariti group wvrv grnernlly \v%$ 
mivnnv thnr thmv nf the frtrm groiip, CImices teml 
to duster at the mfdclh^ nf tia* c^pinlon scale. Also 
then* was an incrtasc in \\w m\m\wr uf roqH)ndt*nts 
fMiiihlr tc> c.\pris5 an opinion* Fnnn males had a very 
hisx prnpnrtfon of ^cUuvt know** responses or 
]vsH pt r qur^lioh). The luvt^l cif "don't know" responses 
f(ir fann ft^tnuh^?! \vm generally lower than for ncn- 
farm inaieh, aUhnngh there were exeeptfans. Non- 
farm fernales hud a high proportion of "don't know" 
resiKjnseh, ranging from 10 to 19 w per queslion. 

Not a single respondent in the farm group felt that 
farmers did not need grcHitcr bargaining iJowcr {Table 
fi. qnestion A), Nonfarmers did not feel as strongly 
uhout the need for greater farmer bargaining power. 
Only 60^; .strongly agfecd in such u need as com^ 
pared with 73% of the farm group. 



The farm sroup liad a consistent minority favoring 
certain ^'power poHtiCi*' tactics by farmers for piti* 
tcctinij their Interesrs, Wh^ni asketl about thrcMi ^pc* 
eifie till tta for achieving greater economic power-* 
national crgimization, withholding and strikei (qnes- 
tion,^ B, C and D)— less thati half of the farm respond* 
cntK strongly supported any of iheso actions. Opposi- 
tion to thcsD lactta ranged from 17% (national organic 
74ition, qucstfon B), to 34% (withholding, question C), 
m M^c (sifikesj quest ion D) in the farin gioup. 

The responses of male and female farm respond- 
ents differed iharply. Most females were much less 
supportive of power tactics. They were in moderate 
agreement of the need for national organizationi while 
the malei rtportad sU-mg agrecrnent The moderate 
posilidn of females as c\)mpared to males is especially 
evident in the questions on withholding products and 
on strikes, 



TABLE 6. Kespaiis^ to Five Qnentions on Nalumal Fii™ PoIiq^ for \ial^ and Females of the Farm and Nonfarm 
Groups, ill PercontagesC»> 



Qugsfinn A. To what mm do yuti M elm! iamiers shotild have gtvuivr hargmfiing power in inarketing thuir proJucls? 
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Qiminm K Sauw farm argiini^ationH opcrato on u naUonal Iiails. To what extant do you tWnk that produegrs of each major farm 
Pf'HUiLt !iliuiild fx? (irgaruzcd nationally? 

^ftKUTately agree 
Do not ai^ree 
DK 

K 
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gyestioii C. Farme rs should d^tofmino what prices they will oecept and then withhold their p roducts until these prices are paid 

Jtrimgly agrre 55 M P 38 30 M ^ 51 ' " 

Modemtely agree 24 36 31 42 38 39 37 

ponolagrLt* 16 30 M 18 22 20 17 

8 7 3 11 7 4 

. 3^ 50 88 125 180 255 163 
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Question D, Karni wofkers ^hoiild \m itrikes when they feel they are receiving unftUr treatment, 
Sirongly ;?gree 
Xrodonitfiy agree 
Do nut agree 
DK 

N : . 

questiOR E. I low important do you think It i^ to preserve the family farm as the basic unit in American agrieulture^ 
Sirongij agrea _ . 

iNfodcratcb^ agree 
Do not agree 
DK 
. N 
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Nonfnrm persons aho supp ur ted the use of "power" 
taetics. They wern somewhat imecrtafn nbout the 
need for national organlxntioriK of farni produccn 
(15% have no opinion), yet those totally opposed arc 
fewer (i% v$, Vt%) than in the farm grtJUp. They al&o 
fiivored witliholding produela from market more than 
tlic farm group (73% vs. 69%). Only 30% of this 
group opposed strikes by farm workers, 

Opinions of men and woinen Ir the nonfarm group 
were generally similar. However, women had luss 
actinn-oriented outlooks and more "don't know*' re- 
sponNeH, Nonfarm women were least likely to strongly 
Hgreo to a need for greater bargaining power by 
farmers* Except for farm wonicnj they had the great- 
est opposition to a withholding tnetic to raise farm 
prices. On the strike issue, nonfarm women took a 
position similar to farm males, falling between the 
greatest and least action*oriented subgroups , nonfarm 
males and farm females* 



Strikes by Farm Workers 

Most farm respondents, when classified by occupa= 
tion, were located at the extremes of the attitude scale 
in regard to strikes, Only 22% of the total farm group 
took a middle-of-the-ioad position '*n strikes by farm 
workers. White collar workers favored strikes slightly 
more than blue collar workers (33% vs. 28% strongly 
supporting this tactic). Seventy percent of the "non- 
workers" (primarily housewives and student.s, exclud-' 
ing the unemployed and retired) were opposed to 
strikes by farm workers. 

Nonfarm blue collar workers favored strikes by 
farm workers more than nonfarm white collar workers 
(36% vs. 15%), This is opposite of the farm group 
pattern. Also, there was a shift in the category of 
"non workers from an overwhelming opposition to 
strikes (70% in the farm group) to a much lower oppo- 
sition (29% in the nonfarm group). The lower level 
of strong support among white collar workers was a 
shift in the intensity of the attitudes. The proportion 
in the nonfarm group opposed to strikes was still less 
(37^ Vs. 43%) than v^hite collar workers In the farm 
group. Thus, among the nonfarm blue collar cate- 
goriei the intensity of support increased and dis- 
approval decreasedi^ Furthermore, craftsmen and 
foremen showed the stoongest support for strikes, 



^The category "Nenwerkers, etc.-" comprises 31% of the larm poup and 
32% of the Donfarm @roup. 

^nly one exeeption to' this pattern oecuri^ Strong support by ierviee 
.workeri and laborers ^decreases (40% vs. 15%) irom farm to nonfarm 
groups. However, the total disapproval also decrease (60% ^^. 40%) 
as IB the other blue collar jobs* r ; - : \ r 



Nonfarm opcrntivrs had equal proportions at both 
extremes, while the percent nf serviue Nvorkers op- 
posed was less than in any of the farm blue collnr 
oceupational categories. 

Variation between fanu and nonfarm rejspnndrnts 
is esplained by wk m well as oeeupation (Table 6). 
.approximately 50Vf of tlie farni fenialu respondents 
wore classified as nonworkers. This sttbgroup is almost 
one-third of the total farm group. Compau?*on of the 
three remaining subgrotips (farm malts, nonfurni 
mulcts nonfarm females) shows a more moclerate varia' 
tion by sex, Thus* farm-nonfarm stattis produces 
variations between occupati(mal groups intlcpcndcnt 
of a respondents sex. 

The Family Farm 

Two farm policy questions dealt with the family 
farm as an ideal in American agriculture, There was 
over%vhelming support for preserving the family farm 
as the basic unit in American ugrieullure (Table 6i 
question E). Support for the family farm was strongest 
among farm females (94%) followed by farm males 
(87%). Tlie male-female differences in the nonfarm 
group (73% vs, 71%) were very small. 

Farm and nonfarm groups were subdivided by 
the occupation of the respondent's father^ which was 
designated either as "farming" or "nonfarming." Tn 
the farm group, only slight variations in fmportanct- 
of preserving the family farm resulted from differences 
in father s occupations. Surprisingly, those whose 
fathers were farmers were slightly less con)mitted 
than those with nonfarm fathers (94% and 100% giv- 
ing affirmative answei^). 

Occupations of fathers of nonfarm respondents 
had little influence on their feelings about preserving 
t\m family farm. Generally, the nonfarm group was 
favorable, though the feeling was not as strong as in 
the farm group. Only 71% of the former as opposed 
to 91% of the latter strongly supported preserving the 
family farm. 

When asked, "What is best for American agricul* 
tureP", farm group respondents who were children 
of farmers favored the large family farm^ to a greater 
extent (39% vs. 35%) than did children of non» 
farmers. The latter were more favorable toward large 
corporation farming (9% vs, 2%). Both had the same 
proportion (56%) who considered the small family 
farm best. 

Differences by fathers occupation were found also 
in the nonfarm group. Children of farmers favored 
(46% vs. 32%) the small farms over the large family 
farms. Those witli nonfarmer fathers preferred (50% 
vs. 36%):tlie large family farms, over, the small ones. 



As n wholes the nonfarm group favored {4Q7c vn, 35^? ) 
\]w lurgr fitmtly farm. The "don't know-' respnndDnts 
m the nonfarm group was nix times larger {12ff vn. 
2[t) than In the farm grQup, 

Sex OS as Vafinblc 

Thus, mcamngfiil difFerences in atHtudes on cer- 
tain social issues existed between rural subgroupi. 
Inclucling the respondents' sex as a control variable 
led to additional indght^ regarding the attitudes of 
rural Mithfgan's population. The sex variable svas 
most evident in this sample i attitude toward abortion 
reform laws and withholding farm products from 
market Farm females were surprilingly consistent 
in their position vis a vis the other subgroups (i.e., 
farm male^s, nonfarm . males and nonfarm females). 
They showed the greatest opposftion to activist strate. 
gies and the strongest support for traditional family 
farms. 

Farm males always supported positions interpreted 
as "favorable to agriculture.'' The male and female 
nonfarm respondents fluctuated^ sometimes showing 
greater support of activist tactics than farmers, but 
at other times showing less enthusiasm. Much of this 
ambivalence seems to depend on the issue. Does the 
issue have direct Implications for the nonf aimer as 
the consumer or is it directed toward more abstract 
social values? Most nonfarm men had a low coinmit- 
ment to traditional agricultural values, but accepted 
ccrhiin principles of economic activism (Le,, strikes). 
However, they were cautious regarding the farmers' 
need to gain more power in the marketplace. This 
may be a eonfliet between their economic values and 
their social status as consumers. 

The nonfarm female clear ly reflected the consumer 
orientation. She combined a relatively lo%v commit- 



ment to igriculiural ideals \vith a eonsumeri appro* 
hensicm toward increased farm power. These Indj* 
viduak were more tolerant of activist strategies than 
the conservative farm females, but the fncompatabllity 
cf activism and consumerism toned down such sup* 
port We can hypothesize that these women were the 
family shoppers and more conscious of the food mar' 
ket and its impact on the family budget But the non- 
farm male had a work role in our industrial society, 
as wqW ai a family role. Most were blue collar workers 
and union members. They recognized the advantages 
of organizing for economic betterment 



RESEAHCH IMPLICATIONS 

Of all respondents, the farm female presents the 
most intefesting case. Her attitudes on fann issues 
are quite paradoxIcaL She strongly belieyei in the 
traditional values of American agriculture as sym- 
bolized in the "'family farm''«ideaL The need for 
greater bargaining power by fanners in the market- 
place is clearly recognized. Yet, she remains a con- 
sumer at heart— opposed to national organizations, 
withholding strategies and strikes. 

It is difficult to draw too many generalizations 
from this limited study, However, we can make a 
strong case for the need to take sex into account in 
future studies of farm families. This need may be 
particularly acute in areas where part-tima farming 
has been inttoduced recently. Perhaps the husband 
in such families is being socialized into a new social 
milieu of the factory^ learning hew social norms and 
values but his %vife remains on the fmn and in her 
traditional role. This soeial isolation may be rein- 
forced by physical distance; Thus, the last exponents 
of the more b-aditional farm values are farm women. 



